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4. THE CUBAN REVOLUTIONARY COUNCIL 

In Ae meantime, the CIA had been carrying out Kennedy’s instruction 
to bring representatives of the new Cuba into Ae Frente. Bender, 
reversing his earlier position, told Ae Frente Aat it must come to an agree- 
ment with Manuel Ray and his MRP. But, though Bender changed his 
line, he did not change his manner, nor were Ae more conservative mem- 
bers of Ae Frente Aemselves eager to embrace Fidelismo sin Fidel. Repre- 
sentatives of Ae Frente and Ae MRP engaged in complex and acrimo- 
nious negotiations. After persistent CIA pressure persuaded Ae negotiators 
to return to their groups wiA a Aaft agreement, Ae Frente rejected Ae 
common program as too raAcal. 

The CIA now decided on direct intervention. On March 18 at Ae Sky- 
ways Motel in Miami a CIA operative-not Bender, whom the CIA 
belatedly concluded was not the man for Ae job-told Ae Frente Aat Ae 
two groups must unite, that they must togeAer choose a provisional 
president for Cuba, and Aat if Aese Aings were not done right away, the 
whole project would be called off. The Frente finally caved in and reluc- 
^ possibilities for the presidency. For its part, 

the MRP was no happier about Ais coerced alliance. Ray and his people 
liked neiAer the CIA control nor the idea of an invasion, but, supposing 
that United States baching guaranteed success, they vranted both to defend 
the interests of Ae Cuban underground and to assure Aeir own part in a 
post-Castro future. Accepting the list, they chose Dr. Mir6' Cardona as 
provisional president. 

Mir6, a lawyer and professor at Ae University of Havana, had been a 
noted leader in the civil opposition to Batista. He had inspired many 
students to work for the revolution, and Castro made him Ae first prime 
minister of the revolutionary regime. Thouvb Mir.^ did n-i lo-'' ‘i- 

government, Castro as late as May i960 designated him ambassador to the 

communization advanced, 
Mir6 who had not gone on to Washington, resigned his ambassadorship 
and sought refuge in the Argentine Embassy. He finally came to Ae 
United States as an exile in the winter of 1960-61. He was a man of dig- 
nity and force, who faithfully represented the liberal ideals of the Cuban 
Revolution. 

On March 22 Varona for Ae Frente and Ray for Ae MRP signed an 
agreement conferring on Mir6 Cardona auAority to organize the Cuban 
Revolutionary Council. The document also pledged Ae Council to give 
inaximum priority” to the resistance inside Cuba, declared that no one 
who held an objectionably responsible position with the criminal dictator- 
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ship of Batista” was to be admitted into any armed forces organized outside 
Cuba and said hopefully Aat the military command of such forces must 
pledge “Aeir full deference” to Ae Council’s auAority. Mir6 Aen held a 
press conference to announce the formation of Ae Council as Ae basis for a 
provisional government of Cuba once it had gained “a piece of Cuban 
soil. This was all very well, but Ae CIA regarded the agreement as no 
more Aan a placebo, and the CRC’s charter meant very little next to Ben- 
der’s checkbook. Bender now asked Miro to ratify the selection of Artime as 
commander of the Brigade. When he did so, Ray, Varona and Carrillo all 
protested; but Miro wearily explained Aat he had no alternative: this was 
what Ae Americans wanted, and Ae Americans would make Ae invasion 
a success. 

While this reorganization was going on, I learned that my assignment 
was to help clarify the new political objectives by preparing a White Paper 
on Cuba. The President told me Aat, if Ae invasion took place (the 
emphasis was his own), he wanted everyone in Ae hemisphere to know 
Aat its intent was not to bring back Ae old order in Cuba. “Our objection 
isn’t to Ae Cuban Revolution,” he said; “it is to the fact that Castro has 
turned it over to Ae communists.” 

Setting to work, I buried myself under a mass of papers and came up 
with a draft in a few days. The paper sought to explain, wiA documenta- 
tion, Ae United States attitude toward Ae Cuban Revolution and the 
Castro regime. The thesis was Aat the first had been betrayed by Ae 
second, and Aat the result offered “a clear and present danger to the au- 
Aentic and autonomous revolution of the Americas.” It endorsed the origi- 
nal aims of Ae Cuban Revolution and said: 

The people of Cuba remain our brothers. We acknowledge past omissions 
and errors iii our relationship to them. The United States, along with 
Ae oAer nations of Ae hemisphere, expresses a profound determination 
to assure future democratic governments in Cuba full a^ positive sup- 
port in Aeir efforts to help Ae Cuban people achieve freedom, democ- 
racy and social justice. 

The White Paper concluded: 

We call once again on the Castro regime to sever its links wiA the in- 
ternational Communist movement, to return to Ae original purposes 
which brought so many gallant men together in the Sierra Maestra and 
to restore the integrity of Ae Cuban Revolution. 

If Ais call is unheeded, we are confident Aat Ae Cuban people, wiA 
Aeir passion for liberty, will continue to strive for a free Cuba. 
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There followed my introduction to one of the ordeals of bureaucratic 
Washington— the process of interdepartmental clearance. Actually Berle 
and Mann in State and Tracy Barnes in CIA applauded the general tone 
of the document and confined themselves to helpful factual suggestions. 
But USIA, which Edward R. Murrow had not yet succeeded in shaking 
loose from the platitudes of the Eisenhower era, found the piece altogether 
too racy and liberal. 'We” could not condemn the Batista regime, they 
said; after all, “we” had supported it. I pointed out that the “we” in ques- 
tion had changed on January 20 and that it surely was not necessary for 
Kennedy to identify himself ■with all the errors of his predecessor. Simi- 
larly, I was told, “we” should not admit error in our dealings with Latin 
American countries; it was unbecoming, and they would not respect us in 
the future. But I took full advantage of the White House leverage and the 
presidential mandate, and the document emerged from this agony sub- 
stantially intact. 

It went to the President over the weekend, and we discussed it on the 
following Tuesday, March 28. He was, as so often, generous in his com- 
ment but had a number of specific suggestions, mostly designed to increase 
the magnanimity of the text. Where, for example, I had written that the 
initial Castro programs were progressive in conception “if not in execu- 
tion, he wondered whether this last phrase was not “snide” and proposed 
its omission. 

As we finished, I said, “What do you think about this damned invasion?” 
He said wryly, “I think about it as little as possible.” But it was clear, as we 
talked, that he had of course been thinking about it a good deal. In his 
judgment, the critical point — the weak part of the case for going ahead — 
lay in the theory that the landings would touch off a mass insurrection 
against the regime. How unpopular was Castro anyway? I mentioned a 
series written by Joseph Newman, who had just visited Cuba for the New 
York Herald Tribune, citing a piece which reported the strength of senti- 
ment behind Castro. Kennedy said quickly, “That must have been the 
fourth piece— I missed it. Could you get it for me?” I sent it over that eve- 
ning. In a short while he called back to ask that I talk to Newman and 
obtain, as hypothetically as possible, his estimate about Cuban responses 
to an invasion. 

We all in the White House considered uprisings behind tire lines es- 
sential to the success of the operation; so too did the Joint Chiefs of Staff; 
and so, we thought, did the CIA. It was only later that I learned about the 
Anzio concept; it certainly did not come across clearly in^e White House 
meetings. And it was much later that Allen Dulles w£^: “Much of the 
American press assumed at the time that this action was predicated on a 
mistaken intelligence estimate to the effect that a landing would touch off 
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a widespread and successful popular revolt in Cuba. • • • I ^ 

estimate that a spontaneous uprising of the unarmed population of Cuba 
would be touched off by the landing.’”^ This statement plainly reflected 
the CIA notion that the invasion would win by attrition rather than by re- 
bellion. It also, strictly construed, was accurate enough in itself-if due 
attention is paid to such key words as “spontaneous,” “unarmed” and land- 
ing.” Obviously no one expected the invasion to galvanize the unarmed 
and unorganized into rising against Castro at the moment of disembarka- 
tion. But the invasion plan, as understood by the President and *6 Joint 
Chiefs, did assume that the successful occupation of an enlarged beach- 
head area would rather soon incite organized uprisings by armed members 
of the Cuban resistance. 

Dulles and Bissell themselves reinforced this impression. When ques- 
tioned early in April about the prospects of internal resistance, instead 
of discounting it, which seems to have been their view, they claimed that 
over 2500 persons presently belonged to resistance organizations, that 
20,000 more were sympathizers, and that the Brigade, once established on 
the island, could expect the active support of, at the very least, a quarter 
of the Cuban people. They backed up such sanguine estimates by citing 
requests from contacts in Cuba for arms drops and assurances that a 
specified number of men stood ready to fight when the signal was given. 

My experience in OSS during the Second World War left me wi* a 
sad skepticism about such messages. Too often the senders inflated their 
strength, whether out of hope or despair, or because they wanted guns, 
ammunition and radios to sell on the black market. Recalling disappoint- 
ment and miscalculation then, one could not find the CIA assurances 
satisfying. But mine was a special experience; and the estimates coming, 
as we all supposed, with the Agency’s full authority behind them, im- 
pressed most of those around the table. Again it appeared only later “at 
the Intelligence Branch of CIA had never been officially appnsed of the 
Cuban expedition and that CIA’s elaborate national estimates procedure 
was never directed to the question whether an invasion would togger other 
uprisings. Robert Amory, Jr., the able deputy J^^ctor for intelligence, 
himself a veteran of amphibious landings in the Second World War, was 
not informed at any point about any aspect of the operation. The same 
men, in short, both planned the operation and judged its chances of suc- 
cess. Nor was anyone at State, in intelligence jargon, witting below lom 
Mann, which meant that the men on the Cuban desk, who received the 
daily flow of information from the island, were not asked to comment on 
the feasibility of the venture. The ‘need-to-know’ standard— i.e., that no 

* Allen W. Dulles, The Craft of Intelligence (New York, 1963), 169. 
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one should be told about a project unless it becomes operationally neces- 
sary— thus had the idiotic effect of excluding much of the expertise of 
government at a time when every alert newspaperman knew something 
was afoot. 

The talk with Newman strengthened misgivings about CIA’s estimates. 
He said that, though anti-Castro sentiment had markedly increased since 
his last visit the year before, Castro still roused intense enthusiasm and 
faith, especially among the young and among those who had benefited 
from the social changes of the revolution. These two groups, Newman 
added, constituted a considerable part of the population. Even a sizable 
middle group, now disillusioned about Castro, would not be likely to re- 
spond with enthusiasm to an invasion backed by the United States be- 
cause we were so thoroughly identified in their minds with Batista. As 
much as many Cubans detested the present situation, they still preferred 
it to a restoration of the old order. “We must understand that from the 
viewpoint of many Cubans, including anti-Castro Cubans, we come into 
the ring with exceedingly dirty hands.” 

5. APPROACH TO A DECISION 

The meetings in the Cabinet Room were now taking place every three 
or four days. The President, it seemed to me, was growing steadily more 
skeptical as his hard questioning exposed one problem after another in 
the plans. Moreover, the situation in Laos was at a point of crisis. Kennedy 
feared that, if the Cuban invasion went forward, it might prejudice 
chances of agreement with the Soviet Union over Laos; Ambassador 
Thompson s cables from Moscow reported Khrushchev’s unusual preoc- 
cupation with Cuba. On the other hand, if we did in the end have to send 
American troops to Laos to fight communism on the other side of the 
world, we could hardly ignore communism ninesji«»niles off Florida. Laos 
and Cuba were tied up with each other, though it was hard to know how 
one would affect the other. But after the March 29 meeting I noted: “The 
final decision will have to be made on April 4. I have the impression that 
the tide is flowing against the project.” 

Dulles and Bissell, convinced that if the Cubans were ever to be sent 
against Castro they had to go now, sure that the Brigade could accomplish 
its mission and nagged by the disposal problem, now redoubled their efforts 
at persuasion. Dulles told Kennedy that he felt much more confident about 
success than he had ever been in the case of Guatemala. CIA concen- 
trated particularly in the meetings on trying to show that, even if the ex- 
pedition failed, the cost would not be excessive. Obviously no one could 
believe any longer that the adventure would not be attributed to the 
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United States-news stories described the recruitment effort in Miami 
every day— but somehow the idea took hold around the cabinet table that 
this would not much matter so long as United States soldiers did not take 
part in the actual fighting. If the operation were truly ‘Cuhanized,’ it would 
hopefully appear as part of the traditional ebb and flow of revolution 
and counterrevolution in the Caribbean. 

Moreover, if worst came to worst and the invaders were beaten on 
the beaches, then, Dulles and Bissell said, they could easily melt away 
into the mountains. This might have been true at Trinidad, which lay 
near the foothills of the Escambray, and it was more true of the Bay of 
Pigs than of the other two alternative sites proposed in mid-March. But 
the CIA exposition was less than candid both in implying that the Brigade 
had undergone guerrilla training (which had substantially ended five 
months earlier, before most of the Cubans had arrived in Guatemala) 
and in suggesting the existence of an easy escape hatch. I don’t think we 
fully realized that the Escambray Mountains lay eighty miles from the Bay 
of Pigs, across a hopeless tangle of swamps and jungles. And no one knew 
(until Haynes Johnson interviewed the survivors) that the CIA agents 
in Guatemala were saying nothing to the Cubans about this last resort 
of flight to the hills, apparently fearing to lower their morale. “We were 
never told about this,” San Roman said later. “What we were told was, 
‘If you fail we will go in.’”* 

Our meetings were taking place in a curious atmosphere of assumed 
consensus. The CIA representatives dominated the discussion. The Joint 
Chiefs seemed to be going contentedly along. They met four times as a 
body after March 15 to review the Bay of Pigs project as it evolved; and, 
while their preference for Trinidad was on the record and they never 
formally approved the new plan, they at no time opposed it. Their collabo- 
ration with CIA in refining the scheme gave the White House the impres- 
sion of their wholehearted support. Robert McNamara, who was absorbed 
in the endless task of trying to seize control of the Pentagon, accepted the 
judgment of the Chiefs on the military aspects of the plan, understood the 
CLA to be saying that invasion would shortly produce a revolt against Cas- 
tro and supposed in any case that the new administration was following a 
well-established policy developed by its predecessors. Dean Rusk listened in- 
scrutably through the discussions, confining himself to gende warnings 
about possible excesses. When he went to the SEATO conference in late 
March and Chester Bowles as Acting Secretary sat in his place, Bowles 
was horrified by what he heard but reluctant to speak out in his chief’s 
absence. On March 31 he gave Rusk a strong memorandum opposing the 

* Haynes Johnson, The Bay of Pigs (New York, 1964 [DeU edition]), 67. 
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invasion and asked to be permitted, if 'Rusk disagreed, to carry the case to 
the President. Rusk reassured Bowles, leaving him with the impression that 
the project was being whittled down into a guerrilla infiltration, and filed 
the memorandum away. 

In the meantime. Senator Fulbright had grown increasingly concerned 
over the newspaper stories forecasting an invasion. The President was 
planning to spend Easter weekend in Palm Beach and, learning that Ful- 
bright also was going to Florida, invited him to travel on the plane. On 
March 29 Fulbright, witli the assistance of Pat Holt, a member of the 
Foreign Relations Committee staff, wrote a memorandum which he gave 
Kennedy the next day. ' > 

There were two possible policies toward Cuba, Fulbright argued: over- 
throw, or toleration and isolation. The first would violate the spirit and 
probably the letter of the OAS charter, hemisphere treaties and our own 
federal legislation. If successful, it "would be denounced from the Rio 
Grande to Patagonia as an example of imperialism.” It vvould cause trouble 
in the United Nations. It would commit us to the heavy responsibility of 
making a success of post-Castro Cuba. If it seemed to be failing, we might 
be tempted to use our own armed force; and if we did this, “even under 
the paper cover of legitimacy, we would have undone the work of thirty 
years in trying to live down earlier interventions.” 

To give this activity even covert support is of a piece vwth the hypoc- 
risy and cynicism for which the United States is constantly denouncing 
the Soviet Union in the United Nations and elsewhere. This point will 
not be lost on the rest of the world — nor on our own consciences. 

Instead, Fulbright urged a policy of containment. The Alliance for Prog- 
ress provided a solid basis for insulating the rest of the hemisphere from 
Castro. As for the Cuban exiles, an imaginative approach could find a 
more productive use of their talents than invading their homeland. Re- 
member always, Fulbright concluded, “The Castro regime is a thorn in 
the flesh; but it is not a dagger in the heart.” 

It was a brilliant memorandum. Yet the President returned from Palm 
Beach more militant than when he had left. But he did ask Fulbright to 
attend the climactic meeting on April 4. This meeting was held at the 
State Department in a small conference room beside Rush’s office. After 
the usual routine-persuasive expositions by the CIA, mild disclaimers by 
Rusk and penetrating questions by the President-Kennedy started asking 
people around the table what they thought. Fulbright, speaking in an em- 
phatic and incredulous way, denounced the whole idea. The operation, 
he said, was wildly out of proportion to the threat. It would compromise 
our moral position in the world and make it impossible for us to protest 
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treaty violations by the Communists. He gave a brave, old-fashioned 
American speech, honorable, sensible and strong; and he left everyone in 
the room, except me and perhaps the President, wholly unmoved. 

Kennedy continued around the table. McNamara said that he favored 
the operation. Mann said that he would have opposed it at the start, but, 
now that it had gone so far, it should be carried through. Berle wanted 
the men to be put into Cuba but did not insist on a major production. 
Kennedy once again wanted to know what could be done in the way of 
quiet infiltration as against the beachhead assault. The meeting fell into 
discussion before the round of the table was completed. Soon it broke up. 

6. A PERSONAL NOTE 

As we were leaving the room, the President called me back and asked for 
my opinion. I said that I was against the operation and tried to explain 
why. Listening, he nodded his head once or twice but said little. My ex- 
planation seemed to me hurried and disorderly, so the next morning I 
went to the office at six-thirty and wrote down my views in time to put 
them on the President’s desk before his day began. 

I had been thinking about little else for weeks and was clear in my mind 
that the invasion was a terrible idea. This was not because the notion of 
sponsoring an exile attempt to overthrow Castro seemed intolerable in 
itself. As my memorandum said, “If we could achieve this by a swift, sur- 
gical stroke, I would be for it.” The rigid nonintervention argument had 
never deeply impressed me. The United States had a proud tradition of 
supporting refugees against tyranny in their homelands; a student of 
American history could not easily forget Louis Kossuth nor the fact that 
revolutions in Ireland, Italy, Russia, China and Palestine had all been 
nourished in the United States. Few of those who expressed indignation 
at aid to the opponents of Castro would have expressed equal indignation 
if in 1958 the American government had given identical aid to Castro 
against Batista; nor would they have objected in April 1961 to aid for 
the democratic Dominicans against Trujillo. Moreover, in a world shad- 
owed by communism, the pure theory of nonintervention had even less 
force. “The doctrine of nonintervention,” as John Stuart Mill wrote, to be 
a legitimate principle of morality, must be accepted by all governments. 
The despots must consent to be bound by it as well as the free States. Un- 
less they do, the profession of it by free countries comes but to this mis- 
erable issue, that the wrong side may help the wrong, but the right must 
not help the right.” 

Nor did I object to the operation because of its possible impact on 
Moscow. My guess was that the Soviet Union regarded Cuba as our special 
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domain and was surprised that we had not taken action long since to rid 
ourselves of Castro on the model of their own intervention in Hungary. 
(I was probably wrong here in not allowing for the possibility of Soviet 
reprisals against West Berlin.) Nor did the impact on Latin America un- 
duly disturb me. I had reported to the President after my Latin American 
trip, “Action against Castro would unquestionably produce a^alculated 
sequence of riots, demonstrations, etc., in the post-Lumumba manner; hut 
I do not believe that such chain reaction would convulse the hemisphere, 
as it might have a year ago, especially if the action were taken in the name 
of the authentic July 26 revolution.” Nor could I well question the mil- 
itary premise advanced by CIA and endorsed by the Joint Chiefs that the 
Brigade would be able to establish itself on the shores of Cuba. 

My opposition (expressed in this memorandum of April 5 and a second 
one five days later) was founded rather on the implausibility of its two 
political premises: that, if only Cubans took part, the United States could 
dissociate itself from the consequences; and that, if the beachhead Could 
be held for a few days and enlarged, there would he defections from the 
militia and uprisings behind the lines. The memorandum proposed two 
counter-considerations as fundamental: 

a) No matter how "Cuban" the equipment and personnel, the U.S. will 
he held accountable for the operation, and our prestige will be com- 
mitted to its success. 

And, because there was no convincing evidence that the invasion would 
touch oflF a mass insurrection: 

b) Since the Castro regime is presumably too strong to be toppled by a 
single landing, the operation will turn into a protracted civil con- 
flict. 

If the military estimate was correct that the Brigade could secure its foot- 
hold in Cuba, the danger would be “that, if the rebellion appears to be 
failing, the rebels will call for U.S. armed help; that members of Con- 
gress will take up the cry; and that pressures will build up which will 
make it politically hard to resist the demand to send in the Marines.” 

Nor would sending in the Marines solve the problem, because the 
Fidelistas could be counted on to fight to the end, retreating, if necessary, 
to the Sierra Maestra. If the threat to our security were direct and demon- 
strable, then “the controlled use of force for limited objectives might well 
enhance respect for the United States.” But a great many people around 
the globe, beginning with the chairman of our own Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, “simply do not at this moment see that Cuba presents so 
grave and compelling a threat to our national security as to justify a course 
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of action which much of the world will interpret as calculated aggression 
against a small nation in defiance both of treaty obligations and of the 
international standards as we have repeatedly asserted against the Com- 
munist world.” Seeing no justification for intervention, other nations 
would sympathize with David rather than Goliath, A prolonged civil war 
in Cuba between the Castro regime and an exile army backed by the 
United States, the memorandum went on, would open us to damaging 
attack in the United Nations and elsewhere around the globe. I he Rus- 
sians would enlist volunteers in Jos^ Marti and probably even Abraham 
Lincoln Brigades and seek to convert the conflict into another Spanish 

More than that, a course of bullying intervention would destroy the 
new image of the United States-“the image of intelligence, reasonable- 
ness and honest firmness which has had such an extraordinary effect in 
changing world opinion about the U.S. and increasing world confidence 

in U.S. methods and purposes It is this reawakening world faith in 

America which is at stake in the Cuban operation. What this stately lan- 
guage meant was that the operation might recklessly expend one of our 
Neatest national assets-John F. Kennedy himself. Nothing had been 
more depressing in the whole series of meetings than to watch a collection 
of officials, some of them holdovers from the previous administration, con- 
tentedly prepare to sacrifice the world’s growing faith in the new American 
President in order to defend interests and pursue objectives of flieir own. 
Dean Rusk was almost alone in recognizing this problem^; but his solution 
was the curious one of suggesting that someone other than the President 
make the final decision and do so in his absence-someone who could be 

sacrificed if things went wrong. . , . 

The first memorandum concluded by doubting the CIA thesis that time 
was on the side of Castro and arguing that the risks of die operation ou - 
weighed the risks of abandonment; the second by proposing ways to coun- 
ter the communist political attack. , , , ^ j 

These memoranda look nice on the record, they represented, of 
course, the easy way out. In the months after the Bay of Pigs I bi ery 
reproached myself for having kept so silent during those crucial discu^^ 
sions in the Cabinet Room, though my feelings of guilt were tempered by 
the knowledge that a course of objection would have accomplished litt 
save to gain me a name as a nuisance. I can only explain my failure to do 
more than raise a few timid questions by reporting that ones impulse to 
blow the whisde on this nonsense was simply undone by the arcumstances 

of the discussion. . ^ -o • 

It is one thing for a Special Assistant to talk frankly m private to a Presi- 
dent at his request and another for a college professor, fresh to the gor- 
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eminent, to interpose his unassisted judgment in open meeting against 
that of such august figures as the Secretaries of State and Defense and the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, each speaking with the full weight of his institution 
behind him. Moreover, the advocates of the adventure had a rhetorical 
advantage. They could strike virile poses and talk of tangible things— fire 
power, air strikes, landing craft and so on. To oppose the plan, one had to 
invoke intangibles— the moral position of the United States, the reputa- 
tion of the President, the response of the United Nations, ‘world public 
opinion’ and other such odious concepts. These matters were as much the 
institutional concern of the State Department as military hardware was of 
Defense. But, just as the members of the White House staff who sat in the 
Cabinet Room failed in their job of protecting the President, so the repre- 
sentatives of the State Department failed in defending the diplomatic 
interests of the nation. I could not help feeling that the desire to prove to 
the CIA and the Joint Chiefs that they were not soft-headed idealists but 
were really tough guys, too, influenced State’s representatives at the cabi- 
net table. 

7. THE president’s DECISION 

More than once I left the meetings in the Cabinet Room fearful that only 
two of the regulars present were against the operation; but, since I thought 
the President was the other, I kept hoping that he would avail himself of 
his own escape clause and cancel the plan. His response to my first memo- 
randum was oblique. He said, “You know. I’ve reserved the right to stop 
this thing up to 24 hours before the landing. In the meantime. I’m trying 
to make some sense out of it. We’ll just have to see.” But he too began to 
become a prisoner of events. After another meeting on April 6, I noted: 
“We seem now destined to go ahead on a quasi-minimum basis— a large- 
scale infiltration (hopefully) rather than an invasion.” This change re- 
flected the now buoyant CIA emphasis on the ease of escaping from the 
beaches into the hills. By this time we were offered a sort of all-purpose 
operation guaranteed to work, win or lose. If it failed of its maximum hope 
—a mass uprising leading to the overthrow of the regime— it would at least 
attain its minimum objective— supply and reinforcement for the guerrillas 
already on the island. 

The next morning Dick Goodwin and I met for breakfast in the White 
House Mess to consider whether it would be worth making one more try 
to reverse the drift. Though Dick had not attended the Cuba sessions, we 
had talked constantly about the problem. Later that morning before de- 
parting for an economic conference in Latin America he went to see Rusk. 
When Goodwin expressed strong doubts about the Cuban operation. Rusk 
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finally said, “Maybe we’ve been oversold on the fact jhat we can t say no to 
this.” Afterward Goodwin urged me to send Rusk a copy of my memo- 
randum to the President and follow it up by a personal visit. I arranged to 

see Rusk the next morning. v . j 

When I set forth my own doubts on Saturday, the Secretary hstene 

quietly and somewhat mournfully. Finally he said he had for some Ume 
been wanting to draw a balance sheet on the project, that he planned to 
do it over the weekend and would try to talk with *e President on Mon- 
day. He reverted to a suggestion with which he had startled the Joint 
Chiefs during one of the meetings. This was that the operation fan out 
from Guantdnamo with the prospect of retreating to the base in case of 
failure. He remarked, “It is interesting to observe the Pentagon people. 
They are perfectly willing to put the President’s head on the bloc^ but 
they recoil from the idea of doing anything which might risk Cuan- 

^Tdon’t know whether Rusk ever drew his balance sheet, but probably 
by that Saturday morning the President had already made up his mm . 
When Goodwin dropped into his office Friday afternoon to say goodbye, 
Kennedy, striding over to the French windows opening to *e lawn, recalled 
Goodwin’s fiery campaign statement and said ironically, “Well, Dick, were 
about to put your Cuban policy into action.” I saw the President myself 
later that same afternoon and noted afterward: “It is apparent that he has 
made his decision and is not likely now to reverse it. _ _ 

Why had he decided to go ahead? So far as the operation itself was con- 
cerned, he felt, as he told me that afternoon, that he had successfully pare 
it down from a grandiose amphibious assault to a mass “hlt^^ti^n. c- 
cepting the CIA assurances about the escape hatch, he supposed that the 
co^^t, both military and political, of failure was now reduced to a tolerable 
level. He added, “If we have to get rid of these 800 men, it is much better 
to dump them in Cuba than in the United States especially if that is 
where ffiey want to go”-a remark which suggested how much Dulles s 
insistence on the disposal problem had influenced the deasion as well as 
how greatly Kennedy was himself moved by the commitment of the Cuban 
patriots. He was particularly impressed by the fact that ffiree menibers o 
the Cuban Revolutionary Council had sons m the Brigade; ffie exile lead 
ers themselves obviously believed that the expedition would succeed. As 
the decision presented itself to him, he had to choose whether to disband a 
group of brave and idealistic Cubans, already trained and equipped, who 
Lnted very much to return to Cuba on their own, or to permit them to go 
ahead. The President saw no obligation to protect the Castro regime from 
democratic Cubans and decided that, if the Nutans wished to make t^^ 
try on the categorical understanding that there would be no direct United 
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States military support, he would help them do so. If the expedition suc- 
ceeded, the overthrow of Castro would greatly strengthen democratic 
prospects in the hemisphere; if he called it off, he would forever be 
haunted by the feeling that his scruples had preserved Castro in power. 

More generally, the decision resulted from the fact that he had been in 
office only seventy-seven days. He had not had the time or opportunity to 
test the inherited instrumentalities of government. He could not know 
which of his advisers were competent and which were not. For their part, 
they did not know him or each other well enough to raise hard questions 
with force and candor. Moreover, the massed and caparisoned authority 
of his senior officials in the realm of foreign policy and defense was unani- 
mous for going ahead. The director of the Central Intelligence Agency 
advocated the adventure; die Joint Chiefs of Staff and the Secretary of 
Defense approved its military aspects, the Secretary of State its political 
aspects. They all spoke with the sacerdotal prerogative of men vested with 
a unique understanding of arcane matters. “If someone comes in to tell me 
this or that about the minimum wage bill,” Kennedy said to me later, “I 
have no hesitation in overruling them. But you always assume that the 
military and intelligence people have some secret skill not available to 
ordinary mortals.” The only opposition came from Fulbright and myself 
(he knew nothing of Bowles’s memorandum to Rusk, nor did he know that 
Edward R. Murrow, the new director of the United States Information 
Agency, who had learned about the operation from a New York Times 
reporter early in April, was also deeply opposed), and this did not bulk 
large against the united voice of institutional authority. Had one senior 
adviser opposed the adventure, I believe that Kennedy would have can- 
celed it. Not one spoke against it. 

One further factor no doubt influenced him: the enormous confidence 
in his own luck. Everything had broken right for him since 1956. He had 
won the nomination and the election against all the odds in the book. 
Everyone around him thought he had the Midas touch and could not lose. 
Despite himself, even this dispassionate and skeptical man may have been 
affected by the soaring euphoria of the new day. 

On the following Tuesday the Robert Kennedys gave a party to cele- 
brate Ethel’s birthday. It was a large, lively, uproarious affair, overrun 
by guests, skits, children and dogs. In the midst of the gaiety Robert Ken- 
nedy drew me aside. He said, “I hear you don’t think much of this busi- 
ness.” He asked why and listened without expression as I gave my reasons. 
Finally he said, ‘Tou may be right or you may be wrong, but the President 
has made his mind up. Don’t push it any further. Now is the time for 
everyone to help him all they can.” 
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8. THE POLITICS OP CLANDESTTNITY 

And so we were going ahead. If this were so, the next thing was to do 
what could be done to minimize the damage. It was evident that the p 
S and diplomatic planning was far less advanced than the mihta^ 
planning. And it was evident too that, if the invasion was to win support 
within Cuba, its sponsor, the Cuban Revolutionary Council, must appear 
not a counterrevolutionary but a revolutionary movement, offermg C 

“ Urmati^n ouC “on March 22 was only a first halting step^ 

A few iys later Tracy Barnes of CIA sent me the first draft of a proposed 
Council Lnifestcp-a document so overwrought in tone and sterile in 
thought that it made one wonder what sort of people we were planning 
send back to Havana. Barnes wholly agreed that the ® f 

of no use in its existing form, and we discussed how to go about stiengthe 
ing it. After some thought, we asked two Latin American specialists fro 
nLard-John Plank of the Government Department and William Barn^ 
of the Law School-to suggest guiding principles for a sensible and p 

Eerie, Philip Bonsai and 1 held a 

Mir6 Cardona. It took place, as it happened, on the afternoon of the y 
that Fulbright made his gallant attempt to turn the tide. Miro was a genial 
man in his late fifties, bald and flushed his great 
by those inordinately heavy horn-rimmed glares favored by Latin 
can politicians. Our purpose was to persuade him to give the Coun i 
program social and economic content. We pointed out that the Council 
draft was filled with impassioned appeals to the foreign mvestor the pn- 
vate banker, the dispossessed property owner, but had very little to say to 
the worker, the farmer or the Negro. I remarked at one point, 
foolish if the Cuban Revolutionary Council turns out to be to the right 
the New Frontier.” We suggested that the Council must reassure the 
Cubans that it had no intention of destroying the social and economic 

cains of the last two years. , , . i , 

• Mir6 threw his hands in the air, heartily agreed and said that ^e must 

understand the situation in Miami; whenever he delivered ^ 
social justice, half the audience went away convinced that ^ ' 

munist. This gave us the opportunity to make a second point that 
Sound! should move to New York. This would take it away from the 
feverish atmosphere of Miami, dominated by Cubans of the right, and put 
it in a better position to present the exile case to the United Nations^, Again 
Mir6 acquiesced. We welcomed his agreement, of course, and I have no 
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doubt that he accepted our recommendations with personal relief. But I 
began to understand the humiliating lot of the exile who wished above all 
to maintain his political group and the sources of its income and who 
therefore must permit himself to be buflFeted about by all those in a posi- 
tion to open a purse, whether wealthy refugees, CIA spooks or now Wash- 
ington officials. 

In Miami the recruitment effort had reached its last frantic phase. By 
now all pretense of discretion was gone. Talk was unrestrained in the 
motels and bars. On March 31 Howard Handleman of U.S. News and 
World Report, returning from ten days in Florida, said to me that the 
exiles were telling everyone that they would receive United States recog- 
nition as soon as they landed in Cuba, to be followed by the overt provi- 
sion of arms and supplies. A few days later Gilbert Harrison of the New 
Republic sent over the galleys of a pseudonymous piece called "Our Men 
in Miami,” asking whether there was any reason why it should not he pub- 
lished. It was a careful, accurate and devastating account of CIA activities 
among the refugees, written, I learned later, by Karl Meyer. Obviously its 
publication in a responsible magazine would cause trouble, but could the 
government properly ask an editor to suppress the truth? Defeated by the 
moral issue, I handed the article to the President, who instantly read it 
and expressed the hope that it could be stopped. Harrison accepted the 
suggestion and without questions— a patriotic act which left me oddly 
uncomfortable. 

About the same time Tad Szulc filed a story to the New York Times 
from Miami describing the recruitment drive and reporting that a landing 
on Cuba was imminent. Turner Catledge, the managing editor, called 
James Reston, who was in his weekend retreat in Virginia, to ask his ad- 
vice. Reston counseled against publication: either the story would alert 
Castro, in which case the Times would be responsible for casualties on the 
beach, or else the expedition would be canceled, in which case the Times 
would be responsible for grave interference with national policy. This was 
another patriotic act; but in retrospect I have wondered whether, if the 
press had behaved irresponsibly, it would not have spared the country a 
disaster. 

The Council meanwhile transferred its operations to the Hotel Lexing- 
ton in New York. Soon John Plank joined them there and worked with 
Mir6 and the others to reshape tlreir pronouncements along reasonable 
lines. The members of the Council knew that a climax was imminent 
even if they did not know how, when or where. As decent men, burning 
with love for their country, they were eager to do anything to free their 
homeland. This generated an understandable readiness to subordinate the 
interests of the United States to tlrose of a free Cuba; and, however under- 
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standable this was from a Cuban viewpoint, it presented dangers to the 
United States-above all, tbe danger of losing control over our own policy 
and being pulled by political suction into a greater degree of intervention 
than we intended. The first protection against step-by-step involvement, I 
suggested to die President in a memorandum on April 10, would be to 
convince the Cuban leaders that in no foreseeable circumstances will we 
send in U.S. troops ... We must tell the Revolutionary Council that it 
cannot expect immediate U.S. recognition; that recogiiition will come only 
when they have a better than 50-50 chance of winning under their own 
steam; that this is a fight which Cubans will have in essence to win for 
themselves.” 

Kennedy understood this better than anybody and needed no prodding. 
Two days later he seized the occasion to say in a press conference: There 
will not be, under any conditions, an intervention in Cuba by the United 
States Armed Forces. ... The basic issue in Cuba is not one between the 
United States and Cuba. It is between the Cubans themselves. I intend 
to see that we adhere to that principle and as I understand it this admin- 
istration’s attitude is so understood and shared by the anti-Castro exiles 
from Cuba in this country.” That afternoon in another iiieeting in the 
Cabinet Room he again emphasized the importance of making the opera- 
tion into an entirely Cuban affair. He inquired sharply whether the Revo- 
lutionary Council fully grasped that the provisional government would not 
receive United States recognition until it was fully established, and that 
in no case would there be overt military intervention. Lest there be any 
misunderstanding, he said, he was instructing Berle and Schlesinger to go 
to New York and make this clear to Mir6 Cardona. These points, of course, 
simply recorded the assumptions on which the CIA and the Joint Chiefs 
had drawn up their invasion plan and predicted its success; and, as ffiey 
sat around the table, they did not protest now. Did any among them thiiik 
that events might override the President’s stipulations? If so, they might 
have wished to avoid a discussion which would only tie him all the more 
definitely to nonintervention. 

9. ON THE BRINK 

The meeting on April 12 was preceded by a strange incident whose sig- 
nificance even today remains indecipherable to me. I received a request 
from Georgi Kornienko, the counselor of the Soviet Embassy, for an iin- 
mediate appointment. Soon a sharp-eyed, moon-faced man appeared, speak- 
ing fluent but somewhat formal English. After some preliminay ’ 

he said courteously that he did not fully understand the pHicyaoFthe 
United States toward Latin America and especially toward Cuba. Tiiie- 
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ferred him to the White Paper, observing that the concern of the United 
States was not over the fact of revolution in Cuba but over its subsequent 
betrayal; if the Castro regime had any hostility to fear, it was the hostility 
of Cubans. When he expressed wonder that the United States cared so 
much about the emergence of a regime in Cuba with ties to the communist 
world, I suggested that he might understand if he were to transfer recent 
events in Havana to, say, Warsaw; I doubted whether the Soviet Union 
would accept such developments in the case of Poland with the same de- 
tachment he now urged on me. By Soviet standards he should be more 
impressed by American patience than by American impetuosity. 

After additional inconclusive talk, Kornienko asked whether we ex- 
cluded the possibility of further negotiation with Castro. When I inquired 
what he had in mind, he said that of course all this was fantasy, since he 
was not under instructions and could not, in any case, speak for the Cu- 
bans, but that, if he were Castro, he would wonder whether an effort at 
negotiation might not be appropriate; after all, Castro had not as yet issued 
a formal reply to the White Paper. I wondered what issues might be ne- 
gotiated, citing the President’s statement in his State of the Union message 
about the negotiability of social and economic issues and the non- 
negotiability of communist invasion of the hemisphere. Kornienko doubted 
whether Castro would regard internal Cuban questions as negotiable. He 
then asked what sort of action Washington might take as evidence of a 
serious desire to negotiate. I replied that a crucial issue was the monopoly 
of political action enjoyed by the Communist Party. Speaking in the same 
spirit of fantasy which he had earlier invoked, I inquired whether he 
thought that the Castro regime would, for example, offer the Revolution- 
ary Council equal freedom of political action. He evidently did not think 
so. After a time the discussion moved on to other areas. 

I came to know Kornienko better in time; we used to lunch together at 
irregular intervals until he returned to Moscow at the end of 1963. These 
luncheons were never very productive. Kornienko, an exceedingly intelli- 
gent and entirely immovable defender of the current Soviet brief, what- 
ever it might be, rarely showed any inclination to talk apart from it. For 
this reason, I am sure that he was acting under some sort of instruction in 
bringing up the possibility of negotiation. But the instruction could not 
have been very urgent. His talk was marked by a total absence of warnings 
or threats; his attitude seemed one of polite curiosity. His visit must have 
been either exploratory or, more probably, diversionist; for he had nothing 
positive to suggest. In any case, I promptly informed the President and 
Rusk of the meeting. Neither saw much in it. Rusk confining himself to 
the comment that my memorandum of conversation was unclassified and 
should have been stamped “secret.” 
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